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SOME SOCIAL ECONOMIC PROBLEMS. 

In large manufacturing centers the ethnic type is to a great 
extent a misshapen being. The form is stoop-shouldered, the 
legs bowed, the gait shambling, the eye dim and the skin pallid. 
Dispensary physicians treat yearly multitudes of children afflicted 
with rickets and malformations, either congenital or acquired. 

When more attention than ever before is paid to physical culture, 
what omission, what physiological hindrances does each distorted 
human figure stand for ? It represents, alas ! wrong living per- 
haps for generations, privation, lack of proper food, hereditary 
weakness or disease, disabilities caused by overwork and strained 
posture, and oftener still an uncared-for childhood, the burdened 
or indifferent industrial mother being too absorbed to prevent 
her babe from walking prematurely or injuring itself for life by 
falls. On the other hand, over-zealous care and active misman- 
agement of infants work as much harm as neglect does. Ignor- 
ant how to hold her child, the parent causes its body to be 
crooked and its spine twisted by dragging it on one arm while 
she, poor creature ! cooks, cleans, eats and sews with the other, 
pressing the wailing mite all day against her hot, unhealthful 
bosom and smothering it at night under her heavy covers. The 
offspring of the poor, seldom out of arms for the first twelve 
months, are too sedulously "minded" by awkward little sisters 
and brothers to permit fair play for nature's processes of growth, 
muscular exertion and rest. These nurses themselves, frail, tiny, 
almost infantile, become stunted or deformed from carrying 
heavy babes ; for, from mistaken kindness, the last heir is rarely 
laid on a pillow or propped in a chair, unhugged and unham- 
pered. If there be a grandmother in the family, two able-bodied 
women often take turns in holding one perfectly normal child, 
which under incessant handling soon becomes a morbid little 
atom. Clothing is piled on its puny body while in all weather 
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SOME SOCIAL ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 191 

its head and legs are bare ; and the most hurtful foods are given 
it to silence the unwelcome bawl. 

At the end of its first year, the mother-instinct is apt to 
weaken, and even though no other claimant for nurture appears, 
the infant is turned adrift in alley or street to run a thousand 
risks. Diminutive creatures battle for life in the filthy tenements, 
frequently in rain. " I worked in the mill and her grandmother 
neglected her," wailed the mother of a beautiful and cheery 
little maid of four years who had been suddenly stricken with 
paralysis and blindness, but who hitched her red rocker towards 
the visitor's voice, piping forth, "I'm named Ellie. What's 00 
name?" 

Even those of the poor who dower their children with strong 
constitutions are pitifully apathetic to unheal thful conditions which 
deplete the family ranks. One woman, robust and vigorous, 
lost by an epidemic two babies within a week, yet stayed on in the 
fatal tenement. Shortly after, in thirty-eight hours' time, four 
more of her little brood died, victims of her ignorance or inertia ; 
yet still she lingered where six of her offspring had perished. 
Soon the death of the seventh at last drove her, with only the 
oldest son surviving, into a cleaner abode which doubtless through 
her own shiftlessness will become another fever trap. In many 
cases the worker is not to blame for the unsanitary condition of 
his home, as where occupancy of the "Company's houses" is a 
condition of employment. The manager of a mill "block" 
where typhus with deadly virulence had threshed out the weak- 
liest, remarked of a tenant loom-fixer, " That man had five girls 
and boys when he took our rooms. A fortnight later, he moved 
out with only two. I hadn't the heart to charge him rent.' 
What sort of "heart" let him go into the house when death was 
well-nigh certain ? 

Housekeeping, in the good old Anglo-Saxon meaning of care 
for every detail, order and sweet prevision is, among very 
many working mothers, not a lost, but an undiscovered art. Beds 
are often still unmade and sleeping-rooms foul at five o'clock in 
the afternoon. Viands cooked and uncooked lie open all day near 
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hot stoves in tobacco-laden air. Numbers of women, unable to 
cut out, to fit or sew, spend their small incomes hiring their child- 
ren's garments made, themselves ragged meanwhile. Parental 
discipline is rare except in violent outbreaks, a common substi- 
tute for gentle suasion or moral sanction being a leather strap 
as broad as the hand, cut at one end into strips, the more effectu- 
ally to sting ; and on big and little urchins alike, on male and 
female, corporal punishment is at times administered with this 
flesh-flaying device, compared with which the hickory switch of 
wholesome memory was a fairy wand. At other times wayward 
little ones, unrebuked, kick the parents in passion or pound the 
grandparent ; and as they grow older, untrained and uncontrolled, 
they become moving spirits in those misdoings that fill the peni- 
tentiaries and reformatories with young men and women criminals 
under the age of twenty-five. Such, in our urban tenements, are 
the surroundings and the habits of too many of the average 
working population. 

On the other hand, improved tenement blocks are not always 
full, and our hitherto clumsy ventures in cooperative housekeep- 
ing, with all its labor-saving appliances, are shunned from deep- 
rooted prejudice. In one town a model building adapted for 
fifty families contains but thirty, while in neighboring rookeries, 
paying higher rent for wretched accommodations, dwell thousands 
of human beings to whom tidiness and decency are almost 
unknown. Other cities point with similar failures the moral of 
our ill-considered and unsympathetic philanthropies. Near a 
large commercial center an excellent library being opened for 
cotton operatives exclusively, the operatives would not con- 
sent to be classed apart by availing themselves of it, so the 
rooms were closed and the books given away. Indeed, read- 
ing rooms, lessons and other social features of religious or 
benevolent organizations are often scantily patronized, because 
there has been no previous schooling or no genuine sus- 
tained human interest under the perfunctory meetings. Homes 
established for underpaid women-workers are invaded by the 
well-to do, albeit the friendless factory girl, lodging in an attic or 
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sleeping on a floor promiscuously with men and paying dearly 
for the shelter, is without a respectable place to lay her head. In 
only a bare half dozen houses of various philanthropic associa- 
tions is the neediest claimant received — the tobacco stripper, the 
slop-shop victim, the wage-earner in obnoxious and repulsive 
callings. Perhaps she does not apply. At all events she is not 
there. 

New York alone, it is asserted, has twenty thousand vagrant 
children without parents, instruction or steady occupation, dodg- 
ing about alleys and sleeping in hall-ways and ash-barrels. 
Though lofty asylums rear handsome fronts, girl-beggars dog the 
footsteps of the citizen and the jails harbor boys detained with 
criminals, until it seems that neither private benevolence nor state 
care adequately provides for helpless youth. Everywhere, too, 
roam hordes of unemployed, many of them decent men who 
claim that there is no work for them ; and because of this invol- 
untary idleness their wives must wrest bread from the factories, 
their sons and daughters must grow up ignorant, if not vicious, in 
those very cities where millions flow for institutions of learning 
and reform. The ill-paid tenement seamstress or shop girl, 
haunting the streets for warmth or excitement, and gliding to 
ruin in concert halls, is but the natural product of a poor home, 
over-supply of unskilled labor, and killing competition. Mean- 
while vast remedial forces for readjusting and improving social 
conditions beat almost ineffectively the empty air. 

What signify these sharp contrasts — so many mortals needing 
to be cared for, taught, uplifted, so many activities eager to pro- 
tect, to elevate, to inspire, yet the chasm between unbridged ? 
Why do the means fail frequently to reach the end ? What 
resistance renders the current of benevolence and Christian effort 
not always a source of power and light, banishing destitution 
and ignorance, but as often a deadly stroke to self-respect ? 

Not wholly with our economic system lies the fault. Other 
influences cause even those institutions to languish which are 
conceived in the unction of the highest devotion to humanity 
We need to cultivate a new ethical sense and more imagination. 
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One great manufacturing firm built for its operatives a sort of 
palace of delight ; but the founders were bitterly disappointed 
in its results, until, years after, putting aside their own precon- 
ceptions as to the way in which the pleasures and opportunities 
they offered should be used, they gave rein to the wishes of the 
workers, when, behold ! a multitude of wants, worthy wants, 
cropped out of which the originators had never dreamed. Now, 
the palace is really a delight. Another practical philanthropist 
and merchant prince who has fitted up a home on a grand scale 
for his employes and has tried profit sharing to some extent, 
finds the home regarded askance and avoided, and the profits 
discounted a year ahead in costlier raiment or self indulgence. 
But in neither home nor store were the workers ever allowed to 
feel the slightest sense of ownership. Even Toynbee Hall, the 
socialists declare, is a failure. The university men, they claim, 
went to East London "to teach the poor a thing or two;" the 
poor, on the contrary, have taught the young men a thing or 
two, with result that the college reformers are becoming socialists. 
To make availing these and kindred efforts for the relief of 
suffering mankind, to deal wisely and in a practical way with the 
arbitrarily called "lower classes," it behooves us, first, to aban- 
don our Procrustean endeavor to fit workers to our ideas as to 
what ethical ambitions are proper for industrial communities to 
cherish. Surroundings that satisfied toilers a generation ago 
suffice no longer. Distinctions then admitted are now resented. 
Standards of living are higher. Social aspirations quicken in 
the breast of the lowliest — healthy outcome of the democratic 
germ. In theory, comparative riches are easily enough provided 
for gaunt sewing women and weary clerks, at domestic service ; 
but as they hate it and are unfitted for it, out-at-elbow "young 
ladies" throng the factories, while the comfortably appointed 
kitchens of the rich remain a solitude. To argue, to inveigh is 
useless, until some of the present requirements of household 
service are changed — separation from one's family, for instance, 
— and until public sentiment so annihilates inequalities of station 
that young men with a social career before them will not be 
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thought to demean themselves by marrying Mrs. Dives' cook or 
maid. 

Equally short-sighted and Utopian it is to expect imme- 
diate success from educational experiments upon that wage- 
earning population which we are now assimilating. Only 
traditions of culture and study, or ample command of time, 
or natural susceptibilities and ambitions bring real enjoyment 
of lectures, literature and historic and artistic collections. 
Although in many places libraries and museums are shut on 
Sundays and at night, although parks are so distant from 
the workingman's home that to take his family there for an 
outing costs fully one-tenth of his weekly pay, still there 
is unreasonable complaint and railing among unthinking 
people because, in spite of society's fiat that the lower orders 
shall profit by picture shows and reading rooms open at impos- 
sible hours, nevertheless beer gardens and concert halls of the 
worst character continue to be crowded. As if, to spiritual and 
aesthetic beauty ignorant eyes could be unsealed in one hour ! 
The poor are often strikingly sensitive to such forms of beauty 
as they know ; and they save every bright rag or battered flower 
for adornment. Since the Metropolitan Museum in New York 
has been accessible on Sundays and in the evenings, three-fifths 
of the annual visits occur at those times. London, too, is at last 
wheeling into line by throwing open its national collections of 
books and art on Sunday, the only day when the plain people 
can enjoy them. 

It seems to me that educated women, more than any other 
element of the community, have the power to better the condi- 
tion of all wage-earners. They have ample command of time ; 
they have influence ; and some of them have intelligent sympathy 
with workers that does not degenerate into sentimentality. But 
it would be necessary first to discard the inhuman notion which 
good women often entertain — and which is fostered by their 
conservatism and the traditions of their life — that there is a 
fixed social gulf between leisure and toil. The privileged would 
have to meet their laboring sisters, whether in factories shops or 
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domestic service, on the only just and helpful basis, true womanly 
regard for woman. After all, accident rather than inherent right 
to the world's best gifts lavishes on one daughter of Eve culture 
and broad opportunity, while goading another through poverty to 
incessant drudgery. Some of the richest men today may from 
fire, flood or fraud be paupers tomorrow and their children may 
be reduced to the workbench. I have seen just such delicately 
nurtured women stooping over machines in many big factories, 
their fortune gone, and themselves, like most graduates of female 
schools, without a single developed talent or practical resource 
for gaining a livelihood in higher pursuits. Had the grandfathers 
of our aristocracy of mere wealth remained in the old world 
throttled by class distinctions, the sons of these men might have 
been only small shopkeepers or humble artisans whose daughters 
would now look at labor problems from a six-loom weaver's 
standpoint, would groan from these problems in a tenement, or 
starve with them in a garret. Hard travail crushing out all but 
the material element of their existence, would such women be 
conscious of those higher needs the lack of which is flung as a 
reproach in the face of the poor ? 

Vulgarity is not a cause but an effect. Most working people 
desire money for wherewithal to live before they can think about 
manners ; and to those who have never had refinements of living 
it is no actual hardship, as we conceive it, to be shut out from 
the beautiful, delicate and stately. The outlook would be more 
hopeful did all feel it a hardship. Only when present conven- 
tional and economic differences shall have been leveled will a 
new growth of spiritual tenderness appear. The average wage- 
earner of today makes, all things considered, wonderfully much 
of his small resources. But, being without ballast from experi- 
ence in any pursuit more responsible, without the wisdom born 
of gradual use of unwonted powers, this average wage-earner, if 
suddenly transformed into the creature of the reformer's standards, 
would be a wholly disappointing being, out of place in his sur- 
roundings, at war with his kindred, a useless incumbrance. Such 
in truth is somewhat the present tendency of public school 
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training — to produce young men and women marred for the 
industrial career but unqualified to grasp a higher. Could the 
socialist's dream of equal privileges and possessions for all mankind 
become at once a fact, the unnatural relations and the natural 
dislocations consequent upon the change would wreck the social 
organism. The duty to usher in a juster, wiser economic dispen- 
sation is less imperative than the duty to fit men, now, in their 
present actual relations to their family and society, to be worthier 
the demands of the existing order and capable of using and 
profiting by new improved conditions as they arise, so that 
abuse of privileges will cease to cause a reaction in favor of con- 
tinuing ancient restrictions. The supreme law of gradual prepa- 
ration and development should govern. Attempts to get larger 
opportunities for the laborer or to restore his diverted rights 
ought not to be spasmodic, lifting him, then neglecting him till 
he falls lower than before. Whenever the worker is capable, 
then he may rule. Let us help to make him capable, instead of 
aiding him to seize power while yet he is unfit. Universal equality 
of condition might not remain a chimera, if philanthropic endeav- 
ors were more bent upon raising and perfecting the type and less 
set upon rendering the poor abjectly content, as a Christian duty, 
with a lot in which they must always resemble beasts of burden. 
On the contrary it were wiser to develop in the breadwinner a 
loftier moral nature even at the risk of revulsion from his material 
environment. Higher knowledge is not to be discouraged because 
it brings bitterer repinings and keener insight into the injustice 
of the existing economic rule, because the drudgery and nega- 
tions of life entail more suffering as one's perceptions and sensi- 
bilities sharpen. Discontent has noble uses ; and the negations 
of life are for the present inevitable. 

One means of widening the wage-earner's horizon is to edu- 
cate him in the line of industrial expertness and supremacy. 
What is the main reason for the small trader's failure and the 
shirt maker's despair ? The small trader cannot keep accounts, 
has no business training; and the shirt maker never learned to 
sew. It is a grievous mistake to suppose that those who 
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must work therefore know how to work. Self-supporting arts 
are neither an endowment of nature nor taught as yet in our 
schools. In shops and factories, too, so far has division of labor 
been carried, an expert in one branch can perform no other func- 
tion. Girls can seam up a garment but cannot cut or finish it; 
can stitch straw hats, but are unable to trim them ; can tuck the 
bosom of a shirt while they would botch the collar. All-around 
instruction has been abolished under the thraldom of machinery, 
which tends more and more to specialize. This narrow training, 
the sole preparation of our wage-earners, not being pieced out 
by manual education, our girls especially lack those handicrafts 
which would qualify them for self-maintenance, and that indus- 
trial skill which simplifies household pursuits and helps to make 
comfortable and to adorn the home. 

It is a fact of much ethical as well as economic significance 
that, in the domestic management of the poor, wages or the 
greater part of them are usually turned over absolutely to the 
wife. She it is who expends the funds. Every week or month 
she holds in her hand what represents and ought to secure the 
physical and moral welfare of her family — rent, food, raiment, 
schooling, thrift and content, — but which sometimes is converted 
by waste into misery alone. If, as seldom happens, the woman 
knows how to make the utmost of her resources, knows how to 
select nourishing food, to provide suitable attire, to attract her 
children to their home and neutralize the temptations of the 
street ; if she is wise enough to turn and save, that they may go 
longer to school, instead of being broken in early to the prema- 
ture toil that means bodily and spiritual deterioration, this hum- 
ble mother becomes in the moral and economic world as mighty 
a factor as the steam engine is in the material universe. She has 
generated power from crude elements and has created a new 
moral dynamo. 

But the "instincts of motherhood" alone are not to be trusted 
where the welfare of millions is at stake. Higher sanitary stand- 
ards make the wiser portion of society revolt from leaving even 
the care of infancy to unguided maternal freaks. A wretchedly 
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destitute woman whose son had St. Vitus' dance paid her last two 
dollars for a dog to sleep with him, believing that the disease 
would leave the boy and attack the animal, citing in proof the case 
of a child with "worm fits "who was said to have given the 
malady to two dogs which died in turn while the patient recov- 
ered. Curative efforts, nearly always thus illogical, the inadequate 
"instincts" of motherhood helpless to ward off murderous tene- 
ment house ills — these causes, besides contributing to infant 
mortality in all densely peopled centers, swell the record of sick- 
ness and inefficiency. The man or woman too inefficient to earn 
a living sometimes gets a living by guilty means. Our vast 
complicated machinery of hospitals and prisons now aids the sur- 
vival of the weakliest, not the fittest, by providing for and in one 
sense rewarding and perpetuating disease, inebriety and crime. Yet 
all these evils might be nearly abolished, certainly greatly lessened 
in the next five generations, if parents could be induced to live 
up to the highest hygienic and ethical ideals — ideals hidden 
equally from fashion's slaves and those ground down by toil and 
want. 

Thorough industrial training, such as is given in the house- 
keeping schools of France and Belgium, would enable the moth- 
ers of the working class so to order their households that neg- 
lected homes would not, as they now do, beget intemperance or 
the scandals of divorce. Nor, with the resource of skillful 
hands to mend and remake, and otherwise eke out their allow- 
ance, would wives need to supplement the husband's earnings by 
going themselves into the mills, thus by over-supply lowering 
wages for all. Less frequently would fragile, stunted child-rivals 
cheapen pay and take bread from the mouths of honest workers. 
Were domestic economy better understood and incomes more 
wisely laid out, child-labor would cease to be, as so many selfish 
or really underpaid toiling fathers now claim that it is, the only 
recourse against debt. The married female worker or the self- 
supporting single woman is not herself always responsible, for 
those short comings which make her home wretched. She leaves 
it at six in the morning and except on Saturday does not return 
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much before seven at night — the victim of an economic system 
that asks the longest possible hours at the smallest wage. The 
one precludes domestic life. The other, neither her own clamor 
nor philanthropy nor public sentiment can as yet increase. Even 
the best intentioned employer is often shut off from schemes of 
reform by that system of competition which ordains that he 
must undersell or himself become bankrupt. To undersell gen- 
erally means that he must underpay workers or else supersede 
them with a cheaper kind — with half educated or miseducated 
and wholly inexpert girls, or else with the latest foreign indus- 
trial invaders who can subsist on sixty cents a week. Fiercer 
grows the struggle for existence in the routine employments, 
due partly to glut of unskilled labor. The misery thus engen- 
dered tends to excite deplorable class antagonism ; and whenever 
workers are arrayed against capitalists, caste warfare usually 
threatens. 

An ounce of prevention here would be worth many pounds 
of cure. One way to allay this social discontent is to raise the 
whole morale of labor by first uplifting the female. Whatever 
promotes the intelligence, technical ability and material pros- 
perity of women promotes at once the welfare of the entire body 
of workers ; secures them better homes and thereby creates 
stronger local attachments and civic spirit — in fact, changes 
tendencies that might prove revolutionary into safe and useful 
aspirations. 

The outlook brightens. Enlightened opinion in America and 
abroad is slowly preventing by legislation and otherwise both 
individual and corporate oppression. Under present conditions, 
the female breadwinner, on the lowest round of the ladder, suffers 
most. Her lot would be eased, I repeat, if influential advocates 
of her own sex, in clubs and out of them, would seriously devote 
themselves to bettering her situation. So much in any event 
they can do — plead with legislators for immigration laws that 
will improve the personnel of the foreign.competition ; for adequate 
factory and inspection laws, protecting the workingwoman from 
accident to life and limb, and mitigating as far as possible the 
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necessary evils of her burdened life. This is not all. She needs 
also sanitary and building laws that will render her poor home 
more comfortable, not a generator of every ill. She needs such 
school laws and supervision as will vitalize her meager education 
by more effective and stimulating methods ; and schools enough 
to include all the youth of the country, with compulsory edu- 
cation for the neglected street vagrants. She needs revival of 
the handicrafts and technical training. She needs parks close at 
her door, cheap transportation, good music, rational amusements 
without separation of the sexes. At least, the favored classes, 
by moral support and more active personal interest, might bring 
about strict enforcement of such legal provisons in behalf of 
workers as already exist, but which disuse and the selfishness of 
individuals often convert into mere skeletons of once vital 
enactments. 

Clare de Graffenried. 
Washington, D C. 



